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“How’s Your Typewriting?” 


By Harold H. Smith 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 


REETINGS, learners! I haven't had 
an opportunity to visit your typing 
room until today, but I just couldn't 


resist the call of that steady tap, tap, tap as 
I came down the corridor. 

What's the idea, young man, over there in 
the corner? Getting tired? How long has it 
been since you completed a period’s work in 
week, you say? ... 
Do you know why? Well, look at your 
feet two aisles away! You've slumped down 
in your seat. You're draped all over the chair 
and floor. Sit up, thrust your shoulders and 
arms forward. Keep your eyes on your copy 
in the book. That's better. 

Mary, the teacher tells me you get fearful 
pains in your forearms and back. I don't 
wonder. You are sitting too close to the type- 
writer and are all tensed up in such a cramped 


one period? ...A 


position. Push your chair back and sit back 
in it. Oh! You can’t see the copy 
then? Is it pushed as far forward on 


the desk as it will go? Have you ever 
had your eyes examined? No? Well, 
I suspect that’s your trouble. The oculist will 
be here tomorrow. Here's a pass. 

Gertrude, you should sit at a higher desk 
Frank, you will do better to change to that 
desk there. It's a little lower and the chair 
is higher. 

You see, each one of you is learning to use 
two machines. One is the typewriter; the 
other your own body. Of the two, your body 
is the more difficult to manage because it is 
such a complex machine and must do so many 





things. If you to work properly 
you must place it in a suitable position with 
Give your body a 


expect it 


respect to the typewriter 
chance. Don't strain eyes, nerves, and muscles. 

Perhaps some of you have wondered why 
you seem to have so much difficulty lately in 
turning out work acceptable to your teacher 
That often happens at about this stage, after 
the novelty of playing with the typewriter 
wears off. I needn't remind you that if you 
ever heard the silly remark frequently passed 
by people who are sadly in ignorance about 
the subject, though they may be very delightful 
and cultured otherwise, to the effect that “type- 
writing is easy—there’s nothing to it”; you 
don't believe it now! You have discovered 
that it is a real man-sized job to think accu 
rately and to train your hands to do the pre 
cise things you want them to do at the right 
time and place 

There is one thing you may not know, how- 
ever. Scientific workers have discovered that 
the average learner progresses rather rapidly 
at the beginning of any skill course, but he 
soon comes to a place where he does not seem 
to make much, if any, headway. Here he 
must fight the battle of discouragement and 
he must seek out the things that hold him 
back. The sooner he finds them, the sooner 
he will start forward and upward. If he lets 
discouragement grip him, or if he doesn’t try 
hard enough, he may remain on this level of 
skill a long time. Such a level is called a 
plateau. Progressive teachers expect these to 
occur, but they judge students and their own 
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teaching by the extent of these plateaus, be- 
cause there is a general feeling that good 
teaching plus intelligent learning effort can 
shorten these periods and may even eliminate 
them. 


Spotting the Difftculties 


What are these difficulties that may be 
causing you trouble? We have already spoken 
of your position, the height of the table and 
chair, and the distance you sit away from the 
typewriter. If your body-machine is correctly 
placed with respect to the typewriter, and if 
both are in good condition, you have only to 
consider how you manipulate those machines. 
The way in which you do this is called your 
technique. Every move you make, every 
thought and nervous impulse is a part of that 
technique upon which you must rely for what- 
ever degree of skill 
you will ever attain. 

So, in every move, 
in every thought, and 
in every nervous im- 
pulse you will find 
three qualities : 

1. The speed quality 


2. The accuracy quality 


3. The fluency quality 

If you are having 
trouble keeping up 
with the class, you 
should check back on 
every move, thought, 
and impulse to see 
whether somewhere 
along the line you are 
not slow. It may be 
you are using a slow 
stroke on some or all 
keys. It may be you 
are thinking too slowly 
between strokes, and 
hence time is lost be- 
tween strokes. Or, 
perhaps you are not typing evenly and steadily ; 
meaning that you lack fluency. 

Most students find the growing length of 
the exercises increases the difficulty of pro- 
ducing accurate work acceptable to the teacher. 
That indicates a lack in the accuracy quality. 
It is probably due to a desire to hurry on and 
finish the exercise; in other words, to too 
much speed, particularly in reading copy. 


Correcting the Difficulties 


If your study of your problem shows that 
you are using too slow a stroke on individual 
character keys, the space bar, or on such 
movements as returning the carriage, insert- 
ing the paper, etc., turn right back to the early 
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exercises in your textbook and practice the 
stroking, reach-stroking, and_ shift-stroking 
drills until you can notice a real improvement 
in the speed of this phase of your technique. 

If your problem is slowness between char- 
acters, special combination or sequence prac- 
tice is the best antidote. Select the longest 
words you can execute as a single pattern 
movement and practice until you can swing 
the whole word off at high speed, with good 
fluency, perfect accuracy, and without any 
thought of the individual strokes. Take a 
three-letter word first, then a four-letter word, 
and so on until you find your limit. Then 
select several words of that length, or, better, 
words of that length on which you have re- 
peatedly made an error or on which you have 
stumbled, and repeat them intensively, pausing 
after each one, until you have mastered them. 

If your problem is one of making errors, 
be sure to slow down 
your speed between 
strokes without in the 
least reducing the 
speed of your indi- 
vidual strokes. Type 
as fluently as possible, 
but don't worry if 
some hesitations creep 
in. Concentrate on 
hitting the bull's eye 
on each stroke, and 
within a few minutes 
you will be surprised 
at the renewed spurt 
of confidence you will 
feel in your typing 
ability. After that, se- 
lect some of the “B” 
and “C” drills, if you 
are using “Gregg Typ- 
ing Techniques and 
Projects,"* and type 
them continuously for 
from five to ten min- 
utes, repeating them if 
necessary. In these longer efforts always type 
slowly enough so that you can be absolutely 
certain of your control of accuracy, and then 
maintain the same perfectly steady, fluent rate 
throughout the entire period of each effort at 
continuous practice. 


Continuity Practice 


If you realize that your principal difficulty 
is connected with fluency, if you type rapidly 
on some combinations and very slowly and 
haltingly on others, stopping now and then 
to look at your machine and the work in it, 

* “B” drills are sentences containing keyboard reviews 


and special combination practice. “("’ drills are specially 
selected paragraphs on interesting subjects. 
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your best course will be to select a sentence 
from any straight matter paragraph and copy 
it, keeping your eyes fixed upon the copy. Or, 
you may select the first line of a sentence. 
You should aim to prove to yourself that you 
can type a line fluently, without any hesita- 
tions. Do this until you can consistently type 
that same line fluently, say, three times in 
succession. Pause and rest at the end of each 
line just to congratulate yourself on having 
accomplished what you set out to do and to 
store up a little energy and confidence in your 
ability to duplicate your performance on the 
next one. Don’t try to imcrease your speed 
until you have proved your consistency. Then, 
if you think you can and should type fluently 
at a better rate, you may push up your speed 
a little and repeat the effort until you are 
consistent at that level also. 

After you have proved to your own satis- 
faction that you can type one line fluently and 
accurately, at a given speed, set out to prove 
that you can do the same thing with two lines. 
Here you will return the carriage at the end 
of the first line quickly and continue the second 
line without loss of fluency, stopping only 
after the second line has been completed. Re- 
peat the procedure outlined for one-line efforts 
until you can type two lines consistently at 
least three times in succession—with a pause, 
of course, between each of the three efforts. 


Step by Step 


This method of extending the unit of prac- 
tice should gradually embrace the paragraph, 
the page, and then several pages of typing. 
Remember, we all learned how to take a step 
before we learned to walk. We learned to 
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walk before we learned to run; and we learned 
to run short distances before we learned to run 
long distances. 

It is exactly the same in typing. There is 
the individual stroke, or first step; the word, 
or the first few steps; the sentence or line, 
similar to the dash across the floor from one 
piece of furniture to another; and finally the 
slow, awkward toddle around the block which, 
like the struggle with a first paragraph, grows 
in speed, accuracy, and fluency until we can 
walk wherever we please or type anything we 
wish; to be followed later with intensive de- 
velopment of speed, accuracy, and fluency 
whereby we learn to run or type in expert 
style. 


Evidence of Progress 


that many students 


Test after only eight 


Miss Ulrich tells me 
pass the Junior O. A. 1 
weeks of practice, and a few are able to qualify 
for some of the lower speed certificates offered 
by the Art and Credentials Department 
Better look into this and measure your prog- 
ress as thousands of other students have 
done. You feel so much better when you 
know how many miles you have gone on your 
journey. These certificates will enable you to 
check up your progress 


Helpful Exercises 


A few exercises typical of the kinds of 
practice you need to put these suggestions 
into effect are shown here. They are adapted 
from the indicated pages in “Gregg Typing 
Techniques and Projects,” Book I. Review the 
practice steps described in the instructions 


walk very short distances first, and gradually preceding each exercise. Repeat each step 
increased the distances. We all learned to until you can improve it no more. 
For Stroking Practice on Individual Home Keys 
Page 7 
33535 33535 33335 JI533 JiJji ffiff frfffr frfrf frfrf frit 


For Reach-Stroking Practice on Individual Keys 
Page 8 


mmmmmm jm mmmmmm jm jmj jmj jmj rrrrrrfr rrrrrrfr frf frf frf 


For Combination or Sequence Practice on Words 


Page 24 


Three-letter words: may May may may may may not not not not not not 


and and and and and and and 


can can can Can can can can 


Four-letter words: with with with with with with with with with with 
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Fer Line, Sentence, and Paragraph Practice 


Page 24 


There be four things which are little upon the earth, but 
they are exceeding wise: The ants are a people not strong, 
yet they prepare their meat in the summer; the conies are 
but a feeble folk, yet they make their houses in the rocks; 
the locusts have no king, yet they go forth all of them by 
bands ; the spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in 


kings' palaces.--Proverbs 


oO? 


What They Are Doing at Chillicothe 


As Outlined in a Letter Sent Us 


By Lucile Newell 


Y shorthand students have been reading 


with a great deal of interest about the 


Commercial Clubs in the various high schools 
throughout the country and we thought you 
might be interested in hearing how we have 
introduced the same idea in our Business 
College here in Chillicothe, Missouri. 

Early last spring a number of my best stu- 
dents came to me with the idea. After calling 
a meeting, we found the interest to be so 
widespread that we decided on founding a 
Commercial Club. A constitution was drawn 
up, officers elected, and a motto chosen for 
the Club. The name we chose is Gamma Rho 
Kappa—the Greek letters standing for the 
initial letters in the words Gregg Writer Club 
as those words would be spelled in shorthand. 
Our motto is “Today decides Tomorrow.” 

The Club is, in reality, a scholastic organi- 
zation, for the requirement for membership is 
an average grade of 95 per cent on the Fourth 
and Ninth Chapters of the Manual. The only 
other requirement for membership is sub- 
scription to the Gregg Writer for a period of 
at least one year. We felt that there was so 
much benefit to be derived from the use of 
the Gregg Writer that each member should 
be required to have it. 

The Club progressed rapidly in its work 
and its membership increased during the spring 
Of course, we discontinued for the summer 
term, but we are opening again now and plan 
to have as large and enthusiastic a group of 
members as we had last year. 

We hold weekly meetings, as the students 
are anxious to accomplish as much as possible 
during their nine months’ course here. The 
first meeting of the month is Program Meet- 
ing. At this meeting we have visitors make 


talks of interest and value to the student plan- 
ning to enter the business world. Such talks 
as “How to Apply for Your First Position,” 
“Courtesy in the Business Office,” and “The 
Proper Dress for a Business Man and 
Business Woman,” have been given. 

The second meeting of the month is Gregg 
Writer Meeting. At this session we pore 
over every article in the entire magazine, dis- 
cuss interesting facts that are presented, prac- 
ticing drills, reading shorthand plates, and 
attempting various tests given. You can easily 
understand how we fill an entire meeting each 
month with this material. 

Our third meeting is our Work Meet- 
ing. We have talks about different office 
appliances, the Dictaphone, Multigraph, Mim- 
eograph, Noiseless Typewriter, filing equip- 
ment, etc. All of the talks have been illustrated 
and a complete demonstration is given. 

Our fourth meeting is a Business Meeting, 
in which we make plans for the following 
month, elect new officers, and read letters from 
former students, who, hearing about the Club, 
write, giving us many suggestions and telling 
us their experietices. 

Our monthly Social Outing has proved to 
be a big help in getting all the students ac- 
quainted and giving them added zest for the 
real work to be done the following month. 

We found the ideas given in the articles 
about other Commercial Clubs very interest- 
ing and beneficial and we should like to hear 
from members of those clubs, as we feel that 
the interchanging of ideas is beneficial to any 
enterprising group of young people who are 
striving toward success in the same line. Let's 
pull together and make Commercial Clubs 
invaluable to business students ! 
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Reprinted in shorthand from Riverside Literature Series No. 37 by permission of the publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
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Punctuation in a Nutshell 


By Lottie Caton Abbott 
Superintendent, Stenographic Department, Central Commercial College, Winfield, Kansas 


. | (a)—At the end of sentences. 
Period | (b)—After abbreviations. 


( (a)—At the end of direct questions. 

° (b)—After each question in a series. Questions complete should begin with capitals: 
Question } “But where are the stocks? the bonds? the evidence of prosperity?”—*“Did 
Mark ) you get a letter? Did you send it right on to Mother? And did you send the 

packages, too?” 
(c)—Enclosed in parentheses (7) to express uncertainty. 


Exclamation | 
Point (a)—After interjections and exclamatory expressions, 


(a)—To introduce enumeration of articles or particulars. 
(b)—To introduce long quotations. 
(c)—Before concrete illustrations of a general statement. 


' 
Colon + (d)—After the words “following,” “in the following manner,” “thus,” “these,” “two,” 
“three,” etc. 
| (e)—After salutation of letter: “Dear Sir:” “Gentlemen:” 
| (f)—To separate compound sentences when members are subdivided by semicolons. 
{ (a)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is not expressed. 
(b)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is expressed and 
. ; the parts are subdivided by commas. 
Semicolon (c)—Between cotrdinate clauses joined by conjunctive adverbs such as “accord- 


ingly,” “consequently,” “however,” “nevertheless,” “otherwise,” “at least,” etc. 
| (d)——-Before such words as “fer example,” “for instance,” “namely,” “viz.,” etc. 


| (a)—To enclose exact words of speaker or writer, or 
| (b)—Titles of books, articles, and plays. 
| (¢)——To enclose special words, objectionable words, slang, etc., or 
(d)—Words used aside from original meaning, or 
Quot tion | (e)—Technical words and Trade names. 
atto | (f)—Quotations consisting of more than one paragraph, use quotation marks at the 





Marks beginning of each paragraph and at the end of last one. 
(g)—Quotations within quotations require single quotation marks (‘ *). 
are included in the quotation, place quotation marks after point; if not, use 
quotation marks before. Commas and periods should always be placed inside 
quotation marks, regardless of context. 


(a)—Separate clauses joined by cotrdinate conjunctions (and, but, etc.). 

(b)—To set off non-restrictive clauses (additional thought or explanation). 

(c)—Introductory expressions—adverbial, participial, infinitive—<conditional or pre- 
paratory clauses introducing principal clause—any clause out of order. 

(d)—To separate contrasted expressions. 


| Note.—If question mark (7), exclamation point (!), colon (:), or semicolon (;) 
| (e)—Before SHORT quotations. 





Comma ) (f)—Used to show important omissions. 

(g)——Used to set off parenthetical expressions, words in apposition, intermediate 
expressions, and direct address. 

(h)—To separate words or phrases used in series. 

(i)—To prevent ambiguity. 

L (j)—To separate figures—1,675,500,756. 

(a)—Abrupt change. 

(b)—To set off parenthetical expressions wherever commas would not give sufficient 
emphasis: “These written promises to pay—for indeed they are promises— 
are called promissory notes.” 

(c)—To introduce a summary of particulars. Much used in sales letters for 
emphasis. Sometimes introducing “for example,” etc. 

(d)—Used after subheads and to introduce names of person quoted: Note.— 

Dash < “Writers that de not,” etc. “Many good things are lost by not asking for 
them.”—McKinley. 

(e)-——-Used to show omission of letters and figures: Miss M— Pages 15—1I7. 

(f)—After series of clauses separated by icol and depending on final clause: 





“If we think of glory in the field; of wisdom in the cabinet; of the purest 
patriotism; of morals without stain—the august Washington presents itself 
as the personification of all these ideas.” 

(g)-——Used instead of parentheses for informality. 


| (a)—To separate letters, words, essions havi beari the ht. 
Parentheses | topmito eapeeete tiene, wanth, ov cxpesactond faving ao heestng upen the thought 


Brackets eter Fay explanations made by some other than speaker. (In type, not on 


‘ 
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“Shorthand’s a Man’s Job” 


Fourth of a Series of Interviews with One-Time Stenographers 


By Burt M. McConnell 


New York City, N.Y. 


STURDY and rather formidable gentle- 

man rose from his comfortable office 

chair. Across the avenue—America’s 
“Fleet Street”—pneumatic drills were tearing 
away at the rock on the site of the world’s 
highest office build- 
ing. Just beyond 
lay Madison 
Square. For ten 
years we had been 
office neighbors, 
with only the ave- 
nue between us, yet 
we had never met. 
Mr. W.” Morgan 
Shuster’s greeting, 
however, was as 
cordial as if we 
were old friends. 
He wasn't so for- 
midable, after all. 
Here was a man 
who learned short- 
hand without the 
aid of a teacher be- 
fore he was twenty. 
Moreover, he 
learned it while he 
was studying law 
at what is now 
George Washing- 
ton University. He 
is still keen about 
shorthand ; slightly 
past the half-cen- 
tury mark, he finds 


prefixes and = suf- Financial Adviser and Tvreasurer-General of Persia 
at thirty-four that 


fixes as fascinating 
as they were more 
than thirty years ago. There was a slight 
wistfulness in his dark-brown eyes as he re- 
called the exacting course of study in a Wash- 
ington law office, his mastery of a difficult 
shorthand system im less than four months 
(he hadn't the advantage of the simple system 
you are studying today), his selection in 1898 
as one of the secretaries of the American 
Evacuation Commission in Cuba at the end of 
the Spanish-American War, and his rise with- 
in three years to the position of Special Deputy 
Customs Collector of the Island. 

“Has shorthand been of value to me in my 
career?” he repeated. “It certainly has, par- 
ticularly in the beginning. If I hadn't studied 





i 


Photo by Blank 4 Stoller, Ine 


Starting @* government stenographer he was Collector 
of Customs in the Philippines at twenty-four, and stop them. They 


shorthand, I wouldn't have received a salary 
while in the law office. Neither would I have 
had the opportunity to serve in Cuba, and later 
as Collector of Customs for the Philippine 
Islands.” He had not forgotten those days 
“And still later,” 
I suggested, “as 
Treasurer - General 
of Persia 
He nodded; the 
suggestion had 
served to recall 
stirring events ol 
twenty years ago 
- “It wasn’t so dif 
ficult to concentrate 
on one’s studies in 
the late nineties,” 
Mr. Shuster ex- 
plained. “There 
were no automo 
biles, golf clubs, 
movies, airplanes, 
night clubs, of 
broadcasting chains 
to furnish diver 
sion; we were still 
in the horse-and 
buggy era. How 
ever, uu young 
men—or women- 








want to study im 


W. Morgan Shuster this day and age, 
Head of the Century Company 


none of these mod 
ern diversions will 


probably realize 
as graduates 
of a business school, 


. they enter the business world with the odds in 


their favor; that accuracy, speed, and skill are 
essential to success in the business world. They 
start out with some understanding of the world 
of trade and the mechanism of the business 
organization. Shorthand’s a man’s job! 
“Take my own case. My people for three 
generations had lived in Washington, so it 
was natural that I should take an interest in 
Government; that I should know the ropes, 
as it were. When, immediately after the war 
with Spain, an opportunity came for me to go 
to Cuba, I jumped at the chance to serve 
under General (then Colonel) Tasker H 
Bliss; to see the spot where the battleship 
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Vaine had been sent to her doom; to catch a 
glimpse of some of the famous Rough Riders— 
perhaps ‘Teddy’ Roosevelt, himself! And it 
was my privilege to serve directly under 
General Bliss. I have heard many officers 
say that he was the smartest man in the Army 
He was an excellent administrator. 

“If he is alive to his opportunity, you know,” 
Mr. Shuster reminded me, “the stenographer 
learns many things from close and constant 
association with executives. When he is taking 
down letters in shorthand, he is really being 
paid to listen to a series of lectures on how 
to run a business, a railroad, or a magazine 
If he demonstrates that he has initiative, the 
‘boss’ will hand over some of the routine de 
tails of the business. Then, before the stenog 
rapher knows it, the executive begins to look 
around for someone to fill a vacancy. Why 
not the person whose qualifications are known 
to him?” 

Mr. Shuster did not say so, but the infer- 
ence was that he was drawing from his own 
experience. At any rate, the records show 
that in recognition of his executive ability, 
apparent even at the age of twenty-one, he 
was promoted to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Deputy Collector of Customs, and 
Special Deputy Collector. 

Mr. Shuster, being by nature a modest man, 
did not give me all this information. But his 
secretary and I speak the same language— 
Gregg—so the facts were forthcoming. In the 
summer of 1901, when Mr. Shuster was twenty- 
four, there was a movement under way to 
replace the military administration of the 
Philippines with civilians. This young man’s 
record had been so uniformly excellent in Cuba 
that he was recommended by General Bliss 
and the Secretary of War for the position of 
Collector of Customs for the Islands. One 
morning he was summoned to the Secretary's 
office and told that Governor-General Taft, 
of the Philippines, had objected to the appoint- 
ment on the ground of his extreme youth. 
Mr. Taft, who later became President of the 
United States, thought the position called for 
an older and more experienced administrator 
The Secretary, however, prevailed upon him 
by cable to withhold judgment until he could 
talk with the young appointee. The long and 
serious interview that ensued upon Shuster’s 
arrival at Manila removed all doubts. 

In the years that followed, Mr. Shuster 
fought and won the same battle for the re- 
organization of the Philippines Customs service 
that he had previously fought and won in 
Cuba, and as a reward he was entrusted with 
the enforcement of all immigration and navi- 
gation laws in the Islands. In 1906, two years 
after his marriage to the daughter of Colonel 
H. C. Trigg, a Kentucky banker, young 
Shuster, not yet thirty, was appointed by 
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President Roosevelt (presumably upon the 
recommendation of Mr. Taft) Secretary of 
Public Instruction in the Philippines, as well 
as a member of the Philippines Commission. 

On Mr. Shuster’s return to the United States 
in 1910, he decided to take up the practice of 
law. He was admitted to the bar at Wash- 
ington, and handled a number of cases in- 
volving questions arising from our insular 
possessions. But Persia, which had inaugu- 
rated a constitutional form of government, 
appealed to Mr. Taft, then President, to rec- 
ommend someone to take charge of her ex- 
chequer. He recommended his former Collector 
of Customs (here, again, we see how the 
efficient assistant is chosen by his “boss” when 
the opportunity offers), and early in 1911 
Shuster was appointed Financial Adviser and 
Treasurer-General of the Persian Government. 

If this young fiscal reformer had found 
conditions chaotic in Cuba and the Philippines, 
they were in a still greater mess in Persia, 
for here graft and inefficiency walked hand 
in hand. The Government was bankrupt and 
in need of a complete reorganization of its 
fiscal affairs. Shuster, then only thirty-four, 
drafted a measure investing him with direct 
control of all financial operations of the 
Persian Government, which was enacted into 
law. But the reforms he instituted began to 
interfere with the interests of certain other 
powers. These same interests were averse 
to having the tottering empire placed on 
a sound financial—and therefore independent— 
basis. 

With no check on fraud and corruption, 
with an empty treasury, a large foreign debt, 
and a growing deficit, Persia seemed on the 
verge of disintegration [wo of the larger 
powers had secretly agreed as to their various 
spheres of influence; they even went so far 
as to threaten forcibly to interfere with 
Persia’s purely internal affairs. A former 
Persian prince had launched a movement to 
overthrow the Government. Russian Cossacks 
had massacred scores of Persian villagers, in- 
cluding women and children. The powers in- 
terested, working in harmony, succeeded in 
preventing Persia from realizing money on the 
Crown jewels, which she was ready to pledge 
for a private loan of $2,500,000. Intrigues and 
attacks were being launched from every pos- 
sible source Into this political maelstrom 
came the American administrator and his 
assistants. 

Attempts were made to engulf him in the 
social whirl, as the legations of the larger 
powers had done with his predecessors, so that 
he would have little time or inclination to in- 
vestigate conditions in the financial services. 
Mr. Shuster refused to be drawn away from 
his work. Before he had been in the capital 


(Continued on page 192) 
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CURIOUS CLIPBPINES 








And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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Lost Arts 


From “Expert Shorthand Speed Course” 


(This plate can be read by any student who has completed the eighth Chapter of the Manwai ) 
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A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
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Your Fast Friends 


S you progress from the study of one 
A shorthand principle to the next you are 

being initiated a little further into the 
fascinating art of shorthand writing. Your 
shorthand skill will soon be the means of 
starting you on the way to financial and eco- 
nomic independence. 

You cannot be expected to learn all the 
shorthand principles or to develop a high de- 
gree of skill immediately. You cannot become 
familiar overnight with the application of a 
new theory principle to the thousands and 
thousands of words in the English language. 
There are degrees of shorthand proficiency 
through which you will pass one by one, grad- 
ually and easily as you continue your course 

As you take up each new paragraph of 
theory, therefore, be sure that you have clearly 
in mind just what your immediate objective 
is. That objective is, to become acquainted 
with the new principle, to be sure that you 
understand the rule, to be able to read the 
illustrations in the Manual and Speed Studies 
readily, to be able to reproduce them fluently, 
and to be able to apply the principle to the 
writing of a few new words, which your 
teacher will dictate to you. This objective is 
easy to attain. When you have attained it you 
have passed the first degree of shorthand skill. 

The second degree is just as easy and just 
as interesting as the first. It consists in the 
frequent use of this principle through the read- 
ing of shorthand plates and through taking 
graded dictation. The reading and dictation 
material in your Manual, in Speed Studies, and 
in Graded Readings was selected and arranged 
in such a way that you pass through this 
second degree of proficiency without effort, as 
you proceed from unit to unit. 

In this way you travel through the thirty- 
six units of the Manual, first being introduced 
to all the principles, then gradually becoming 
better acquainted with them. By the time you 
have reached Unit 36 you and many of the 
principles have become fast friends. You have 
seen them almost daily in your graded dicta- 
tion and reading assignments. These friends 
are the principles contained in the first six 





chapters of the Manual. The principles in the 
other chapters are probably not on quite the 
same familiar footing. You haven't had time 
yet to become well acquainted with them 
After you have “finished” the Manual, there 
fore, your next step is to concentrate your 
practice on these acquaintances until 
one of them is your friend, upon whom you 
can rely absolutely to stand by you when your 


every 


dictator speeds up to 120 words a minute 
or faster. 
As you read this you may say to yourself, 


“I know that some of the shorthand principles 
are still a little hazy in my mind and I am 
hardly on speaking terms with a few others 
What is the best way for me to master these 
principles as well as I have 
others ?” 

In the first place, you must have a strong 
motive for wanting to become an expert short 
hand writer. A strong motive will keep always 
before you the anticipated reward, which will 
lighten the work of the moment 

In the second place, after you have visualized 
the rewards of shorthand proficiency, you must 
take your pencil and do a little probem in 
arithmetic. The problem is this: 

What part of an eight-hour working day am 
I now devoting to shorthand? 

The answer for many pupils is about 1/5 of 
a day, or 1% hours. You may be one of the 
fortunate ones who are devoting twice as much 
time as this, and, consequently, are making 
faster progress. With just a little planning 
on your part you will be able to increase con 
siderably the time you are now allotting to 
shorthand and the results will repay 
you. 

The following plan for increasing the time 
given to shorthand outside of school hours 
has proved successful in many cases. Try it 
for a month and we feel sure that you, too, 
will be pleased with your increased skill at 
the end of this period. 

The plan, you must understand, does not 
concern your classroom or study assignments 
made by your teacher. The plan covers an 
additional amount of time 
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Drills on the Manual Lessons 


Chapter Ten 
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Drills on the Manual! Lessons 


Chapter Eleven 
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Drills on the Manual Lessons 


Chapter Twelve 
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tributed by you every day outside of the 
regular amount required by your teacher. 
There are two parts to this plan. The first 
part is a review of the Manual, re 
quiring thirty minutes. The Manual has ap- 
proximately two hundred paragraphs devoted 
illustrations segin with 


daily 


to principles and 
Par. 1 and review ten paragraphs a day for 
This assignment is easy to re 
thirty minutes 


twenty days. 
member and to keep track of 
and ten paragraphs a day. 

The second part of the plan is more flexible, 
and its fulfillment will depend a good deal on 
your out-of-school activities. This part is the 
writing in shorthand of a portion of what you 
read or hear every day and reading it back 
the next day or transcribing it on the type 
writer if feasible. 

The purpose of this part is not to improve 
the accuracy of your shorthand notes, but to 
build up the habit of using shorthand instead 
of longhand for all your note-taking. Unless 
you start now to substitute shorthand for 
longhand and stick to it faithfully, you will 
probably never overcome the well-estab ished 
habit of using longhand for personal note- 
taking The use of shorthand in place of 
longhand will give you many more hours of 
life to enjoy than is available to the individual 
who uses longhand. 

What part of the daily newspaper do you 
enjoy most? Write a half-column of it in 
shorthand; tear out the printed column and 
Save it to use as a key when you check the 
accuracy of your transcript the next day. 
Don’t make hard work of this. Write the 
notes as quickly as you can and don’t worry 
one moment about whether or not they are 
accurately written. You are writing the best 
you can with the knowledge you now have. 
You will do better as your skill grows. 

As you listen to current events or to some 
timely talk over the radio, have your shorthand 
notebook open and take down a page or two 

If you ride on street cars, trains, or buses, 
where advertisements are displayed, take out 
the small notebook that all shorthand writers 
carry with them and copy the ads in short- 
hand. The vocabulary of advertising is high:y 
concentrated and an excellent one for a short- 
hand writer to acquire. 

Summing up our plan for using shorthand 
more in your daily activities: Become “short- 
hand-minded.” As you read or listen to a 
talk, translate the words into shorthand out- 
lines cither literally in a notebook or trace 
them with your fingers and visualize them as 
they would appear if written. And as a result, 
shorthand will soon become a permanent part 
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of your mental equipment and your hand will 
involuntarily respond to the spoken word with 
a simple and legible shorthand outline 


Study Assignments 


In preceding issues period-by-period assign- 
ments were given for the first nine chapters of 
the Manual for the benefit of those students 
who are not under the direction of a teacher 
The assignments for Chapters X, XI, and 
XII follow 


Period {ssignm 
128 Manual, Chap. X 
Speed Studies, Par. 15 
129 Manual, Pars 11-213 


130 Test on Unit 28, Progressive Exe es 28 
Manual, Pars. 214-215 

131 Manual, Pars. 216-217 

132 Test on Unit 29, Progressive Exercises 29 
Manual, Pars. 218-219; review Par l 

133 Manwal, Pars. 220-224 
Speed Studies, Pars. 153-157 

134 Manual, Par 
Test on Unit Progressive Exercises ) 

135 Speed Studies, Par. 158; Letters 48 


136 Speed Studies, Par. 158; Letters 
137 Speed Studies, Par. 158; Letters 5¢ » Arts 


60-62 
138 Manual, Par. 226 
Speed Studies, Par. 159 
139 Test on Chap. X, Rollinson Diagnostic Test 


> 


140 Manual, Chap. XI, Pars 

141 Speed Studies, Par 
Manual, review Pars 

142 Manual, Par 


' 
s 60-1¢ 
i ] 161 


Test on Unit 31, Progressive Exercis ‘] 
143 Manual, Pars. 230 ] 
144 Manual, Pars. 230-231, cont'd 
145 Manual, Par 

Test on Unit 32, Progressive Ex« P 


146 Manual, Pars 

Speed Studies, Par. 163 

Manual, review Par 
147 Manual, Par. 23¢ 

Test on Unit 33, Progressive Exercises 
148 Speed Studies, 
149 Speed Studies, Par. 164 
150 Speed Studies, Par 
151 Speed Studies, Par. 164; A 
182 Manual, Par 

Speed Studies, Par. 1 

Test on Chap. XI, Rollinson Diagnost Test 
153 Manual, Chan. X11, Par. 24 


Test on Unit 4. Progressive Exercises 34 
154 Manual, Par. 245 

Test on Unit Progressive Exercises 
155 Manual, Par. 24 

Test on Unit ( Progressive Exercise 
156 Speed Studies, Par. 1 Letters 79-8 
157 Speed Studies, Par. 170; Letters 84-8 
158 Speed Studies, Par. 170; Arts, 88 


159 Manual, Par. 248 
Test on ( hay X11. Rellinsen Diag: tic Test 
160 Gregg Writer Transcription Test 


* Since much of Chapter XII will have been learned earlier 
in the course throwgh the reading ar writing of graded 
dictation material, some of th ragt t itted from 


this outline 


-_—————————=<<=<= Did You Guess Them Right? 


The original titles of the articles in last month’s Learners’ plates were: Chapter Seven— 
| I Am Work; Chapter Eight—The Spirit of Adventure; Chapter Nine—Rubber Heels. 
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Some of the Brief-Form Drills 
From “Dictation for Beginners” 


By Edith V. Bisbee 
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December’s Talent ‘“Teaser” 


OR this month’s “teaser” we are giving 
you a bit from Forbes’ Magasine, called 
“Focusing Energy,” written by Roger W. 
Babson, the noted statistician. This time one 
whole word has been deleted from each line 
and is to be supplied from the list that follows. 
The words are given alphabetically, so as to 
allow you no clue to their proper sequence. 
There are five extra words included, too, so 


you must choose the right word as well as 


the right place for it! Number the words, 
in colored pencil or ink, to correspond to the 
line they belong in, and it will take but a 
minute, when your January magazine arrives, 
to check up and see if you chose correctly. 


distridution 
persistence 
terrible 
whether 


Automobile below concentrated 
glass lacking man’s measures 
principle start steam 
through torch 


stove 


these treasure 
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Key to Last Month’s “Teaser” 


An echo gives you back what you send it, with 
emphasis. We remember an echo place that our boy 
discovered in our walks on summer evenings. He had 
an idea in that little brain of his that it was the resort 
of bogiemen and spiteful goblins. He piped out once, 
we remember, in a loud, shrill, childish voice, “/ hate 
you! And back came the answer, in deeper, louder 
tones, it seemed, “I H-A-T-E Y-O-U!" We suggested 
to him that he change his manner and send it a more 
kindly message, so he cried out “/ love you!” And 
then came back the reassuring words from the echo, 
“I L-O-V-E Y-O-Ut" After that his childish mind 
had a more affectionate regard for the echo spot and 





the echo voice. This great world of ours is an echo 
spot. We get back what we give it. 

If we sow seeds of hate, distrust, and envy in the 
world’s garden, these pestilential weeds will impede 
our progress on every side 

If we meet the world with sympathetic manner and 
kindly tone, it greets us in return in the same happy 
way. If we go with countenance, smiles 
cheerfully come back to us. 

Every point in life has an echo spot. Let us see to 
it from this very hour that we send out messages of 
cheer and helpfulness. 


— ‘The Echo Spot,” by L. M. Cross 
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A Lesson of the Day 


HE economic depression that now grips 
the world serves to emphasize a fact that 
we have known all aiong but which has 
sometimes escaped our attention in better 
times. That is, the importance of skill and 
education, and the comparative independence 
of the man or woman who has acquired them. 
Undoubtedly, even a_ skilled worker has 
greater difhculty in securing remunerative em- 
ployment today than he did formerly, but it is 
also true that the greater his skill in his chosen 
profession, the less is his hazard of unemploy- 
ment. The vast majority of those who now 
feel the economic pinch are those who for one 
reason or another have failed to specialize in 
one particular talent to the exclusion of others. 
There has always been a tendency on the 
part of students in the business classes to drop 
out early and cash in on the half-knowledge 
that they have obtained. Business conditions, 
up to the present in this country, have fostered 
this tendency by making it possible for the 
impatient student to earn a living on an un- 
competed business course. So great has been 
the need for office help in the expanding in- 
dustries of recent years that any young man 
or woman who knew how to pound out a form 
letter on the typewriter and file a letter could 
secure some kind of office employment. This 
condition has made the “mortality” rate in the 
business classes exceptionally high, and there 
are thousands upon thousands of workers to 
day out of employment simply because they 
were penny-wise and pound-foolish in this 
respect; the temptation to quit before they 
were skilled was too great 
Today the supply has more than caught up 
with the demand, in the field of office help 
There are not so many vacancies in comparison 
with the supply, and employers are no longer 
compelled to take what they can get. The 
supply available is greater, and in addition 
the general quality is much higher, than it was 
ten years ago. Two decades ago, when com- 
mercial education was in its comparative in- 
fancy, the study of business was not such a 
specialized subject as it is now. Courses 
were shorter and less rounded; the school was 
not so sure of what it was offering to the 
prospective office worker. But today the busi- 
ness classes, in both the high school and the 


business school, offer the fullest opportunity 
to the ambitious student And on the average 
graduates are better equipped today; the 
ability of the exceptional students, those who 
have made the best use of their vast oppor 
tunity, is unbelievably high The result, even 
before the present depression, was that the 
business man began to realize that there was 
a recognizable difference between the finished 
business product and the half-baked one, some 
thing that he had not known before. He knows 
it now, and with the supply now more than 
ample, due to economic conditions, he is pick- 
ing and choosing as he never did before 

Skill, therefore, is at a premium today. It 
is no longer safe to quit, in the belief that 
somehow a job will come along where money 
may be earned, while the others are still in 
school. Everybody today—the doctor, the 
lawyer, the candlestick-maker—is a specialist 
in skill; he must be to succeed amidst present 
day competition. The half-baked stenographer 
has but little chance, hardly more chance that 
the unskilled worker; he must possess genuine 
skill to break through the economic barrier 


oOo 


Blonde or Brunette? 
NEW YORK newspaper tells of an inter 


esting test recently employed by a business 
man in selecting his stenographic help. He 
advertised in the newspaper, and the next 
morning his outer office was filled with appli 
cants for the positions. When he arrived, he 
had them all line up, and he asked them to 
walk about the room, as he observed their 
carriage and general bearing. Then, he picked 
out four platinum blondes, and dismissed the 
others. 

We don't know—maybe the gentleman in 
question had discovered that blondes make 
better stenographers than brunettes. It is pos 
sible that in his long experience as an employer 
he had kept statistics; had gone im for re 
search, which is so popular today. Maybe h 
had a tabulation sheet in the top drawer of 
his desk, containing the names, complexions, 
and service records of every stenographer he 
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had ever hired. And it is possible that this 
tabulation proved that 84.93 per cent of the 
blondes were proficient as stenographers, and 
that only 37.69 per cent of brunettes came up 
to the mark. We say we don't know, and we 
are sporting enough to give the man the benefit 
of the doubt. 

We keep our own private statistics on the 
subject—mentally, of course. We did have in 
mind putting them on paper here and now, 
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but there is a young lady, of a very positive 
complexion, sitting directly opposite us with 
poised pencil, listening intently to what we are 
dictating, so on second thought we think we 
had better refrain. It will probably be much 
better to wait, anyway, until the job is finally 
completed, when we feel sure we shall startle 
the world with our conclusions—and maybe 
win a Ph.D. or something for a really unique 


viece of research ! 
piece ot resea 7 8 


oOo 
Business Letters 


From the Contest Budget of the Secretarial Class of MacMurray College 
Submitted by Annabel Crum, Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Annual O.G. A. Contest Opens 


r last we stand at the 

door of the greatest 

shorthand event of the 
season—the grand opening of 
the Nineteenth Annual Inte: 
national O. G. A. Contest—an 
event that is eagerly awaited and 
talked of by thousands of earnest 
and enthusiastic shorthand writers 
in every quarter of the globe, an 
event that challenges the finest 
and most skillful writers in this 
and other countries, an annual 
event that has done more to raise 
the standard of shorthand writing 
style to its present high level of 
efficiency and skill than any other 
one thing. It is this event that 
stimulates and sustains interest 


in good notes in hundreds of If, when 
thousands of students, and awak — " 

. ret ul st 
ens their ambition to excel in Keep a 


skill of writing. Winning a prize 
in this contest will brilliantly 
crown your efforts in shorthand this year 
and there are thousands of prizes to be won! 
Our ambition is to see every one of you 
students and shorthand writers become a mem 
ber of the Order of Gregg Artists this year, 
if possible before the closing date of the con 
test, and a winner of the beautiful gold pin 
that is emblematic of the Order. That's a big 
ambition, but if you are practicing shorthand 
as you should, increasing facility and artistry 
with every new lesson, there is no doubt that 
it will be done! Membership in the Order 
of Gregg Artists, an organization with hun 
dreds of thousands of members in America, 
and represented by members in almost every 
country, is a fellowship of which every membet 
is justly proud! Last year alone approxi 
mately 40,000 students, stenographers, secre 





Silver Trophy 
Highest Indiridual 
jward 


— d 


J taries, reporters, al teachers 
applied for and received mem 
/ berships—40 000 new recruits! 
Each month we have tried to 

emphasize the importance of de 
veloping a good style of writing 


Ons recently we were invited 


ittend a meeting of stenographx 
supervisors m charge of tran 
ription departments of large 
orgamzations The minuteness 


with which the cost of transcrip 
tion production ts gone into to 
determine length of time and cost 
per letter of transcription was 
mazing, but it brought home to 
us the fact that you young men 
and women who are studying 
now will have to develop a high 
life’s prizes degree of skill in shorthand writ 


mg. yOu vs ing and transcription if you would 


step from the lower to the higher 
positions in a business world 
where feverish economy is_ the 
watchword and letter-production the yardstick 
which measures your success! It isn't enough 
that you learn to write 80 or 100 words a 


minute, “any old way” so long as wv can read 
them You must read and write shorthand 
and do it well. You can't become a secretary 


or even a good stenographer if you don't 
Competition is keen! But there is room for 
you if you are good—indeed the stenographi 
profession needs you! Train tor the highest 
places. You may not reach them, probably 
won't in the first few years, but you will come 
nearer getting what you want than you other 
wise would. Set a goal for your effort and 
measure the distance between you and it, then 
set out earnestly and enthusiastically to win it! 

rhe primary object of this contest is to 
focus attention on the art of writing good 
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which of you is 
Some of you who 


shorthand, and finding out 
making a good job of it. 
may have permitted indifference and lack of 
practice to depreciate your speed and skill 
may be tempted to begin systematic practice 
to regain them again. Good notes are the 
order of the day. Put vigor, vim, and zest in 
your practice of the next three months, analyze, 
criticize, and write, with 
determination to be the 
trophy winner 

The O. G. A. Contest 
is open to all shorthand 
writers teachers 
and winners of first place 
The 
prizes given are of ex- 
quisite workmanship and 
design, to which the 
photographic reproduc 
tions here cannot do jus 
tice. Read the paragraphs 
giving instructions for the 
preparation of papers and 
follow them explicitly, so 
that your entry 
given full consideration 


except 


in previous contests 


may be 


Individual Awards 


First Prize: Beautiful Sterling 
Silver Trophy, suitably en 
graved with the prize 
winner's name and achieve 
ment, to be held perma 
nently by the winner of 
fir t place 

Second Prize: Exquisite Solid 
Gold Medal, heautifully 
chased and bearing the O. G. A 
enamel and gold (medal, charm, or lavalliere style) 

Third Prize: Sterling Silver Medal, similarly chased, 
in charm or lavalliere style, or suitably engraved 

(Lavalliere was pictured last month.) 

Special Gregg Stenographic Fountain 

insignia on the cap), and 


insignia m7 


as a medal 
Fourth Prize 
Pen (with O. G. A 
Pencil, suitably boxed 
Fifth Prize: Exquivite O. G. A 
Sixth Prize: The ©. G. A. pin, with emerald sets 
Seventh Prize: The new de /uxe Miniature Shorthand 
Manual, bound in real parchment and stamped in 
pure gold leaf, autographed by the author 
Eighth Prize: Gregg Fountain Pen, especially made 
with the O. G. A. emblem on the cap 
Ninth Prize: Copy of the de lure Gregg Shorthand 
Dictionary, 
Tenth Prize 


pin, set with pearl 


autographed by the author 
rhe Gregg Stenographic Pencil. 


(lf two or more contestants tie for the same place, 
the prize for that place will be given to each.) 


A gold O. G. A. pin will be awarded each 
contestant whose notes show a good degree 
of executional skill. Two thousand five hun- 
dred gold pins were awarded in the contest 
last year in addition to the other prizes. The 
writer of every specimen showing a high de- 
gree of fluency and correctness of form will 
win one of these pins. 

In addition to the prizes, steel engraved 


Membership Certificates in the Order of Gregg 





A Goal for the Large Classes 
Won Last Year by Cicero High School 
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Artists with your name beautifully written 
thereon will be issued to any qualifying con 
testants who apply for them. . Such applica- 
tions must be accompanied by the membership 
fee of ten cents. Those of you holding Achieve- 
ment Record Albums will want this certificate 
as the first in your book 

The professional certificate of Superior 
Merit, attractively en- 
grossed, will be awarded 
to those whose notes qual 
ify. Application for it 
must be accompanied by 
the fee of fifty cents 


School Awards Offered 
Prizes are awardel as 


teachers and 
clubs 


follows to 
schools submitting 
of ten or more papers ci 
superior quality from their 
O. G. A. teams in accord 
ance with the published 
rules 


First Prize Beautiful large 
Silver Trophy, to be en 
graved with the name of 
the winning school and 
held by it for one year; 
and One Hundred Dollars 
to the teacher or teachers 
of the winning team 


(A school winning the Trophy 
three times receives w as @ 
permanent possession.) 


Second Banner for 

second place, to the school 

and Fifty Dollars to the teacher or teachers of the 
winning team 

Third Prize: Banner for third place, to the school; 
and Twenty-five Dollars to the teacher or teachers 
of the winning team. 

Prize School Banners: To the schools taking the next 
five places in the Contest; and Solid Gold Medals 
(either watch charm or lavalliere style, or suitably 
engraved) to the teachers of each of the winning 


Prize 


teams 
Honorable Mention Diplomas 
Honorable Mention Diplomas to each school su 
mitting a club of O. G. A. tests of exceptional merit 
that does not take one of the eight school prizes 

(a) Gold Seal Diplomas to the schools, and a 
Gregg Writer Fountain Pen with the O. G. A 
emblem on the cap to the teachers whose teams rank 
among the first fifteen after the bhanner-winning 
group. 

(b) Gold Seal Diplomas to the 
O. G. A. pins set with pear! to the teachers whose 
teams make a score of sixty or better, but do not 
take one of the first fifteen places after the banner 
winning group. 

(c) Gold Seal Diplomas to the schools, and emer 
ald O. G. A. pins to the teachers of the teams 
making a score of fifty-five or better 
(The Gold Seal Honorable Mention Diploma is 

the highest honor conferred upon any school 

not winning cup or banner.) 


Handsome engrossed 


schools, and 


ed Seal Honorable Mention Diplomas to the schools, 
and gold and enamel O. G. A. pins to the teachers 
submitting clubs in which one or more students 
receive the gold pin for superior writing 


z= 
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In addition to these a beautiful large silk 
banner in blue and white, with gold fringe and 
tassels, as illustrated, will be awarded each 
school w“ hose club, comprised of 500 or more 
papers representing 100 per cent of the short 
hand students under instruction. has a score 
of sixty or better. J. Sterling Morton High 
School of ( cero, Illinois, was the first to win 


this banner, in the contest last year. The 
club comprised 663 papers, with a score of 
72.75—a remarkable achievement 


How Paners Are Rated 


School ratings will be determined by these 
points (Note the changes from past years): 


1. Percentage of papers submitted, hased on the 
number of shorthand students under instruction in 
the school or class made eligible through 
having completed the eighth lesson in the 
Manual when the club is submitted 

Teachers please note carefully 

\ hundred per cent club is construed 
to mean the submission of a paper from 
each member of the class, if only one 
teacher is competing, or the submission 
of a paper from each member of ail 
shorthand classes if all the teachers in 
the school compete If two or more 
teachers in the same school compete with 
their classes, the work of these classes 
should be grouped together and sent to 
the examiners to be considered on a group 
hasis lf one teacher im @ school com 
fetes only it is understood that her 
class ts not tm any restect to he a 

picked” class; that is, a class of stu 
denis picked from other classes for the 
purpose of competing The papers sub 
mitted should be from the regular in 
struction group or groups of the teacher 
or teachers competing (In this con 
nection it has been interesting to note 
that many teachers who made good 
scores when submitting the work of 
all their students did not make a 
good showing when submitting the 
work of an advanced class only 
There is an opportunity to make a 
hetter rating in the contest where 
teachers submit the work of all stu 
dents cligible to compete.) 


» Percentage of papers rated as reaching the 
©. G. A. Membership standard, based on the number 
of students under instruction that are eligible (Stu 


dents who have finished the cighth lesson are eligible 
nd points given qualifying papers are as follows 
First-year high schoo! students, or juniors, winning 
membership certificates, including those who have 
finished eighth lesson only, 1% points; advanced or 
second-year students winning certificates, 1 point 
First-year high school and college students winning 
certificate and students who have not finished the 
Manual will receive the extra half point of credit.) 

3. Percentage of papers rated as meriting the gold 
O. G. A. pin, based on the number of students eligible 

4. A supplementary rating of one point for each 
winner of the gold pin. 


Special O. G. A. Contest Blank Must Accompany 
Each Club 
The special O. G. A. Contest blank must 
accompany the Contest Club. Write for it, 





Awarded 
Team to 
for one year 
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if you do not have one now All papers sub 
mitted for the membership certificate as well 
as the O. G. A. Contest should be addressed 
to the Membership Examiner, and the remit- 
tance to cover the fees should be enclosed with 
the papers. Group papers as follows: Under 
each teacher's name, if more than one teacher 
is competing, group juniors, then seniors, and 
be sure to state whether it represents 100 
per cent of the students in the instruction 
division from which they are competing. By 
a rigid following of these instructions you will 
make it possible for us to handle the papers 
expeditiously and mail reports earlier 

If you cannot submit your club for certifi- 
cates earlier in the year, give us your personal 
address, as well as the school address, and 
tell us how late we meav send the certificates 

to the school. 


Earlier Closing Date 


Owing to the necessity of getting 
the report in earlier so as not to 
hold up the June magazine, the 
Contest closes March 1, 1932, and 
papers that do not reach our desk 
on or before that date will not be 
given consideration The results 
will be announced in this depart 
ment of the June Gregg Writer, 
and no report of the Contest can 
be given other than that published 
in the June magazine. Owing to 
the tremendous growth in volume 
of papers received in these contests 
each year, the time required for 
handling them becomes greater, 
ind interferes seriously with get 
ting the June magazine out on time 
So we have found it imperative 


The School Trophy to move up the closing date. 
Winning 
be held Contest Rules 


Contest Copy only should 
be used tor Contest entry 
As you read the instruct‘ons that toliow, 
underline the rules that particularly apply to 
your club, then you have only to comply with 
them, and disregard the others. Do not send 
subscription orders, pin orders, or book orders 
with contest papers. In the past, by following 
these instructions, teachers have enabled us to 
complete reports on Contest Clubs within a 
month after the contest closed. It is a difficult 
task to engineer the work of putting through 
fifty or sixty thousand tests for certificates 
and prizes within a month, as we must do at 
this period, but the trying part of it for us is 
to have to keep teachers and students waiting 
for reports because of some irregularity in the 
submission of the papers! We know with what 
anxiety contestants await the results of their 
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efforts, and we share in their eagerness to 
make reports as quickly as possible consistent 
with proper attention to individual papers and 
accuracy in handling the tests and awards 
Do not send us inquiries about your club until 
you have given us a sufficient length of time 
to have the papers cleared. We know that we 
shall have your codperation. If you are in 
doubt on any point of the Contest, make inquiry 
at once. If you delay it may be too late to 
get the point clear and submit your club before 
the closing date 


Individual Contest 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to 
all except teachers and those who have won 
first place in one of the preceding O. G. A. 
Contests. 

2. Contest specimens must be prepared from 
the matter on page 189, marked “O. G. A. 
Contest Copy,” and in accordance with the 
rules given below. 

3. The papers will be rated according to the 
following points: 


(a) Freedom of movement 

(b) Application of principles 

(c) Proportion of characters 

(d) Correctness of slant, curvature, 
and joinings 

(e) Size of notes 


4. The prizes in the Individal Contest will 
be awarded upon the rating of the individual 
specimen, without regard to whether it comes 
alone or in a school club. 


School Contest 


l. In the School Contest clubs of ten or 
more papers will be considered, but only one 
club may be submitted from any one school. 
In schools having more than one shorthand 
teacher, a club will be accepted from a single 
teacher, representing the work of her own 
class or classes, or all the teachers in the school 
may combine their work into one club repre- 
senting the school 

Where the whole school competes, as sug- 
gested above, the papers should be grouped 
within the package and show the names of 
the several teachers. 

If a prize-winning club from any school 
comprises the work of more than one teacher, 
the teacher prize will be equally divided 
among the several teachers whose combined 
work represents the school competing. /¢ is 
definitely understood, however, that to receive 
the rating of 100 per cent for the club, the club 
or clubs must comprise all of the students in 
the instruction divisions, and must in no sense 
represent the work of a group, or club, segre- 
gated in consideration of scholastic rating. 
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2. Specimens must be prepared from the 
same copy and under the same rules governing 
arrangement, submission, etc. as control in 


the Individual Contest. 


3. Each club of papers for the School Con- 
test must be accompanied by a _ statement 
showing the name of the teacher, or teachers, 
if the prize is to be divided, to whom credit 
is to be given; the name of the principal of 
the school, and the name and address of the 
school; the number of pupils enrolled in the 
shorthand class, or classes (and whether 
Junior or Senior, if the club represents more 
than one group), and the number of papers 
submitted; also the address at which the 
teacher or teachers submitting the club can be 
reached if not at school after June 1. 


Rules Governing Preparation of Papers 


1. The copy to be used is given on page 189, 
marked O. G. A. Contest Copy 


Either pen or pencil may be used 

2. At the top of the paper on which the 
contest copy is submitted, write your name, 
your personal address, the name of your 
school and teacher, if you are a student, and 
state whether or not you hold an O. G. A. 
Membership Certificate 


3. Notes must be arranged in single column, 
two and one-half inches wide, with at least 
one inch margin on each side of the paper 
outside of the notes, but there is no restric- 
tion regarding length. Ruled paper preferably 
should be used. 

4. Papers should be sent to the Gregg 
Writer, O. G. A. Department, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Do not include 
book orders, subscriptions, or any orders with 
the tests.) Tests may be mailed in whatever 
way is most convenient, but we prefer that 
they be sent neatly folded or flat. Do not roll. 
Postage must be paid at the letter rate, whether 
the papers are sent sealed or unsealed. Please 
see that sufficient postage is on the package 
to assure delivery. 

5. Not more than one paper should be sent 
by any one contestant. 


6. If for the Contest only, mark the package 
“Contest Editor” in the lower left-hand corner 
of the address; if papers are to be considered 
for membership also, mark the package 
“Membership Examiner,” and have the remit- 
tance covering the membership fee enclosed. 
You can help us handle your club expeditiously 
if you will submit all the papers and the re- 
mittance in one package. Otherwise the sepa 
rate units are, of necessity, delayed in being 
assembled and put through for certificates and 
rating. There have been several hundred such 
clubs held at one time during past contests, 
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which considerably retarded getting out re 
ports. All papers submitted written from 
Contest Copy will be considered for the 
contest 

7. The Contest closes March 1, 1932. All 
papers must be in our hands on or before 
that date. Allow for possible delays in the 
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Penmanship Pointers 


‘4 ntiinued irom aL 

HE opening of the O. G. A. Contest this 
month gives purpose to your practice and 
Mor 
given to 


definiteness to your accomplishment 
attention than heretofore 
analysis, picking out the faults to be found 
in the writing. Develop a good critical eye, 
and the Contest Committee will not 
occasion to be so critical of your final speci- 
smooth, 


will be 


have 


Fluency is of first importance 
light fade-out end-strokes 
pen or a well-sharpened pencil with a medium 
Remember though, that the examiners 
Every contest 


men. 
lines with Use a 
lead. 
must be able to see the notes. 
brings to us written 
that it is a guess on our part whether there is 
any writing on them or not! Notes must be 
plain and readable, otherwise no attempt can 
be made to analyze them for contest rating 

Use ruled paper, too—any good penmanship 


some papers so lightly 


paper, or a page from your notebook will do 
Then analyze the forms to see if you are 
writing them correctly. You will do well to 
keep a small notebook of “key” forms, includ 
ing the letters of the alphabet and frequent 
review and ficency practice 


combinations, for 


once each day 


GD 
SF 


Picture 11 


Picture 11 is not necessarily for practice 
but to show you that the movement used in 
executing the reversed curves of equal length 


may be found in longhand penmanship. 
Diill 14 
om — —— 


— uit mena” cues 


— 
aE -_ 


” — 


— ins hep ——_ -——~ LO 


mail, and send your papers im plenty of time 
to insure their reaching us before the closing 
date 
Good Luck to You! 

The Contest ts on—bend to the task and win 
your way to victory! 
A ember 
en , ———s 


The exercise in Drill 14 will loosen up tight 
muscles and make a good startet W rite 
rhythmically, fluently, and lightly to count 
pronouncing the forms thus, as you write 
gll, gl, g Turn the circle in neatly betor 


and after strokes. Lift the pen promptly as 
an outline is completed. Slowly at first, but 
speed up until you are writing the whole 


exercise in fifteen seconds 


ae 


—* 7 ‘ 
Picture 
In Picture 12 we aan See that the humped 
blend used when writing curves « unequal 
length is not new to the hand 
Drill 14 


va LS 


GT _ Mo > a 


these curves of unequal length 


It distinguishes between curve 


That hump n 
is Important 
of unequal length and curves of equal length 


in rapid writing Plenty of action on these 
blends, and no pauses! Write the whole trom 


beginning to end with a free, easy, continuous 


swing. It is important that you get the “knack 
of writing these blends fluently and correctly 
If you consistently preserve the hump u 
writing curves of unequal length and write 


curves of equal length quite flat, you will never 





ree ES pe 


we 





ween: 


eee Ss 


ee eee 
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experience any difficulty in reading or in dif- 
ferentiating between them. Four to the line, 
five lines in fifteen seconds, 

Writing Test 4 


re ee Oe on Pe 


— \_s— oe Ni 


~~ f 


yw a 


* wm -_— 
o—~—it—- - a 


Write Review Test 5 freely, lightly, and 
continuously, maintaining good proportion in 
length of strokes and size of circles. Pause 
frequently to analyze every stroke in this test. 
Write correctly 


Drill 16 


- QD a a ~ 5 a 


Qa” ei 


Fitting the circle up close to the back of 
the curve as shown in Drill 16 requires a slight 
slowing up of the normal writing speed at 
the junction at first, until you learn how to 
do it. Do not, however, pause at the point 
where the circle is turned off the curve, 
but be careful that you make the vowel fit up 
snugly to the back of the first curve. This is 
important. Five lines in fifteen seconds of 
this drill, also. 


Writing Test 6 
eS ae 
Doi ot pI pat fe 


eye, : Dp ee 


This test is more comprehensive than the 
last. We want to be sure you have developed 
the proper degree of skill on what has already 
been studied, before taking up the down- 
strokes. Check off the following as you ana- 
lyze your writing: fluency, curvature, size of 
circles, proportion, slant. 
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CERES 


Picture 13 


Note in Picture 13 the number of shorthand 
strokes contained in longhand 6. They are 
really old familiar strokes, you see 


Y 
- 


Drill 17 





A 
; 


ee, & 
ARE ot HH 4 


=A gi gee 
“Dae, 
ge ing a 
EE Se 


After a little practice on the movement 
exercise at the beginning of Drill 17, write the 
combination b/, pronouncing 6’ll, b'll, b'll, 
pause, b'/l, b’rr, b'll, b’rr, etc. Each blend must 
be written with one impulse of the pen, and 
distinction in length clearly made. This is 
another of my favorite drills. Twenty seconds 
on it please, before turning to Drill 18. 


OPO 
oN 


Drill 18 


The sweeping motion used in writing 5/ 
must be throttled down to make pr, and 
greater precision, naturally, is required for the 
smaller stroke. You should be able to write 
five pl’s to a line and six lines in fifteen seconds 
after a little practice; perhaps even more than 
that. Good proportion, please ! 


b 


Picture 14 
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The manner in which you close the circles 
is important, hence Picture 14. The circle 
should be closed with a quick stroke to the 
left. Make it snappy, and do not retrace. As 
you speed the writing up, you will notice a 
tendency to close the circle with a slightly 
downward movement, because the mind is 
already focused on the next character and 
the hand naturally swerves into position for 
the starting point where it is to begin. 


Drill 19 


6 
C5 CPE 


In writing ab the first direction is to the 
right, with a slightly downward inclination 
at the start, then around and up. In the closing 
stroke of ba the stroke is to the left and slightly 
downward. Glide smoothly with a good arm 
swing, slowly at first for mainteriance of form 
and proportion, then speed up until you are 
writing the exercise in twenty seconds 


Writing Test 7 


Writing Test 7 affords more practice on the 
movements found in the combinations in the 
preceding drill. Check your writing often for 
correct slant and proportion! Note that the 
first circle cuts the line in words like baby 


and papa. 
Diill 20 


COMET EL. 
Chiko bb l46- 
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LEE CE LC 
BELLE 
60060 CC 
a ea ae 
BUC Cr 'C 


Drill 20 is very important! Take plenty of 
time on it. If p and } are written correctly, 
note how easily you can join them to other 
characters. It is very necessary that these 
curves be written with the proper slant and 
curvature. The curve is slightly modified in 
such combinations as bt and bd—it does not 
have quite so much depth or curvature at the 
bottom. Write nine or ten of these combina 
tions to the line and four lines in fifteen se« 
onds before leaving it for the next group 


rs at C C 


Picture 15 


The first part of the longhand letter y gives 
the motion used in writing the fr combination 
in shorthand Note slant and formation of 
curves, 


Drill 21 


ey arora rf 


——— 


Were ee eis CO 


Che difference between an Honorable Men 
tion paper and one that does not attain 
Honorable Mention may be in the execution 
of this combination! The proper slant and 
formation of f is important to the correct 
execution of this blend. Quick short curve 
at the beginning, comma-like. Note that the 
end of f is farther to the left than the begin 
ning. Give dignity of bearing to these strokes 
Write eight fr’s to the line and four lines in 
fifteen seconds, 





— 











AME 2 Ei 


> ye 


etn 





Drill 22 


The circle fits up close to the junction of 
g and v in gav. Write the curves smoothly 
and correctly, starting g with a slightly curved 
stroke, as in other combinations. Pronounce 
g-av, or 1—2-3 for the combination, 
speeding up the writing until you are pro- 
nouncing gav, gav, and four to the 
line and five lines in fifteen seconds 


g-av, 


writing 


Drill 23 


5 tbe a ieee Se 
IIo) ie Sp 


ooo) ) 


Se Pe phe BE pt 


\ little practice of the exercise at the be 
ginning of Drill 23 will better enable you to 
make av correctly at the beginning of a word. 
You had the movement as part of Drill 22. 


The writing of the forms above is 


pre per 
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absolutely necessary to your progress in short 
hand penmanship, so master them well. To 
join a circle at the beginning of these strokes, 
swing out toward the left and then up and 
To close the circle at the bottom of 
the stroke, the motion is to the right and 
slightly downward. Write eight or nine to 
the line and four lines in fifteen seconds on 


around. 


these. 
“Push” Obviates “Pull” 


I like each group of students to remember 
that if they will put plenty of push back of 
their pens in this practice to acquire a high 
degree of skill in accuracy and speed of short- 
hand writing, they will not need any pull to 
help them into a job! 


oO° 
Sad News 


ORD has just reached us that Reverend 
head of the Shorthand 


I L0 Rx yoney, 
Department in St. John’s College, Belize, 
the victims of 


British Honduras, was one of 
the recent storm which razed that place. All 
churches in the city demolished. St 
John’s College was destroyed and eight Ameri 


were 
can priests perished. Eighteen boys also lost 
their lives in the college building. ; 

srother Rooney was doing some very fine 
work, as evidenced by the awards his students 
have won from time to time. We extend our 
sympathy to the surviving students and friends 
of Brother Rooney 





——— 











The late Brother Rooney and his Shorthand Class at St. John’s College, Belize 
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issue may 


ESTS an® AWARDS 


Tests published in this 
f until the 25th of next month 


be use 




















Yi 
SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted 
to those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure a copy 
that represents your best work. If the 
specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will 
be sent you. Otherwise your work will 
be returned with suggestions and criti 
cisms and you may try again. To secure 
approval, notes must be correct in theory, 
accurate in proportion and execution, free 
in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of su 
perior excellence. O. G. A. members may 
become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. <A circular about this 
certificate and how to secure it will be 
sent you on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany cach 
specimen submitted for membership, and 
fifty cents each application for the Cer- 


tificate of Superior Merit 





TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or- 
| ganization of the artists in typewriting 
| It is open to all who qualify as superior 
1! craftsmen. 

Junior Membership is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in school or 
} by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
1} test. 

Senior Membership is open to all 
| typists whether attending school or not 
who have reached a speed of at least 
forty words a minute in genera! “plain’ 
| copying Senior tests must be accom 
panied by a signed statement that the 
| candidate has attained this speed Each 
| 
| 





part of the O. A. T. membership tests 
should be typed on a separate sheet. 
Competent Typist Awards: The 
basis for these awards is the Typewriting 
Speed Test appearing in each issue. This 
j test, as well as the O. A. T. tests, may 
| he practiced as much as desired, but 
1] specimens submitted for C. T. awards 
1 must represent ten minutes’ writing at 
\} 40 or more net words a minute and ac 
cording to International Contest Rules 
Each specimen must be certified by a 
} teacher as to correct timing, and must 
contain not more than five errors 
Typewriting Progress Certificate: 
Candidates writing 40 or more net words 
1 a minute will receive the Typewriting 
1} Progress Certificate indicating the speed 
i attained. 
Competent Typist Pin: Those writing 
; at 60 or more net words a minute will be 
awarded the gold Competent Typist Pin 
| Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each membership 
| and speed test subenixted for an owerd 

















O. G. A. Contest Copy 


/ specime? written from this 

f wl ‘ cons di red 1" fite 

( ntest unless marked “For Mem 

ership Ov " If submitted for 

membership as we 1s Contest 

mar Le specomen “Membership 
ikxramimne? 

First. I would give you the Message ol 
Hard Work Edison said that genius con 
sists of ten per cent inspiration and ninety 
per cent perspiration. Hard work is neces 
sary to great achievement But work must 


must be euided by clear 
you put into 


have a purpose. It 
thinking 


it no more 


Business vields what 


Secondly, the Me age ol It spiration Ir 
spiration oils the wheels of the business 
machinery It promotes good feeling It 
paves the way for greater achievement when 
one objective is wot Inspiration makes 
opportunity. It is vitalizing, dynamic In 
spiration is generated by liking your work, 
by carrving each job through to the finish 
and being able to say of it—it is my best 

+e & 

Junior Test 
P suests { ° to rebrint 
tuation in a Nutshell” (you 
‘ find wt t page 166) reminded 
ws f this set ' verses UEC had 
clipped from “Business Equipment 
Topics Type them 10 stansa 

form im your very best style 


PUNCTUATION MARKS The Ex 


clamation-point, how long! how slim! How 
very grateful we should be to him! We 
tremble! We're astonished ! We're afraid! 


Behold! Behold! He rushes to our aid! 


Are you perplexed \re all things out ot 
jomt And do you know the Interrogation 
point Or have you tried what questioning 
will do And have vou found that he will 
bring you through Dear Comma! most 


familiar, close at hand 
leap at our command, Glad, eager, 
\bedient to our will, And keen, though small, 
our purpose to fulfil. The Semicolon is a bit 
reserved: But, though he’s cautious, never has 
he swerved. He may be prudent, backward 
to clinch: Nevertheless, he’s useful in a 


Alert, prepared, you 
switt 


slow 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


If some one gave you a machine that whenever you pressed a button, 
would turn out a brand new ten-dollar bill, you would take good care of it, 
wouldn’t you? You would see that it was always properly’ oiled and tended 
to, and you would study it carefully to see what its possibilities were and 
how fast you could operate it with safety. But did you ever stop to think 
that each of you already possesses? an instrument even more marvelous—a 
machine that will get you anything you want. 

It is your brain. 

Nothing man has ever invented approaches the possibilities of this won- 
derful mechanism that you* possess. 

In the first place, it is a vastly better recording machine than any phono- 
graph. Everything you ever have seen, have heard, have read, is stored away 
somewhere on the memory shelves of your* brain. It is there for your use. 
How much use you get out of it depends entirely on yourself and how you 
cultivate your memory. 

Your brain is always trying to help you. You pass some one on the® street. 
The face is familiar, but you cannot recall the name. Perhaps two hours 
later the name “comes to you.” Your brain, without your being conscious 
of it, has had tracers working along its memory® shelves, to find that name 
for you. 

But even more amazing than its memory powers, are your brain’s creative 
possibilities. Everything big that has been accomplished, at some time 
existed only in‘? somebody’s brain. The Woolworth Building, the Brooklyn 
Bridge, electric light, wireless, the radiophone, once were just thoughts in 
someone’s brain. 

Anything you want in life, your brain will get you‘, if you give it half a 
chance. Rockefeller, when he was your age, told his brain that he wanted 
to be the richest man in America. His brain gave him his desire. 

A farm boy I knew years ago told his® brain he wanted to travel. It 
seemed a preposterous order. He had no education, no money, no oppor- 
tunity. Yet when I met him again the other day, he told me that he had 
been all over the world.!® In all he had traveled over 800,000 miles in Africa, 
China, India, South America, Mexico, and he was still at it. So if I were 
you, young ladies and gentlemen, looking forward to a business career,!! 
I would decide now what I wanted to get out of life. I would tell my brain 
about it, and put it to work. 

The world, as you may have discovered, contains two classes of people, 
those who work for others,!* and those who get others to work for them. 
A successful business man is in the latter class. Make up your mind now 
to which class you wish to belong. Tell your brain about it and it will do 
the!5 job for you. 

But be careful in making your choice of what you want out of life, that 
you go after the right thing. 

Great wealth does not bring happiness. Enough for comfort, a good 
reputation, and'* the pleasure of helping other people, make life vastly 
more enjoyable than looking at a lot of figures in a bank book and worrying 
about your income tax.—William Johnston, in “Letters from Famous 
People.” (2,955 strokes) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.] 
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pinch. Now note the stately Colon’s excel- 
lence: His reach, his grasp, his wide-embrac- 
ing sense. Behold his qualities: imperious, 
bold, Eager to seize and strenuous to hold. 
Alike, yet self-contained and different, The 
close-bound Hyphen holds his clear intent. 
Warm-hearted, he, sharp-sighted, eagle-eyed, 
And many by his firm-fixed bond are tied. 
But see—beware—he’s near!—the fervent 
Dash. Come, clear the way—he’s swift and 
very rash! I tremble—ah, how masterful is 
he! What will become—look out!—of you 
and me! And now (how gracious, how be- 
nign are these!) A welcome to the calm 
Parentheses. So leisurely (why should we 
haste?) they move, Their wheels revolving in 
a double groove. “And these,” you ask, “what 
little freaks are they?” “Quotation-marks,” 
I answer, “and they say Whatever you have 
said, and spread it far. Oh, what a pair of 
gossipers they are!” And now we reach the 
satisfying end. Here is the Period, our con- 
stant friend. Wearisome poetry or tiresome 
prose, Though long spun out, he brings it to 
a close —From the “Inland Printer” 


Transcription 


For Prac 


Senior Test 


Tabulate the data im paragraph 
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Part | 


Announcement was made at the Post Office 
Department that, beginning November 1, 1931, 
the rates of postage on letters and post cards 


to Bahamas, 


Barbados, Bermuda, British 


Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica (including 


Cayman and 


Turks and Caicos Islands), 


Leeward Islands ( Anguilla, Antigua, Barbuda, 
Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, Redonda, St 
Christopher or St. Kitts, and British Virgin 
Islands), Netherlands (Dutch) West Indies 
(Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, Saba, St. Eustatius 
and the Dutch part of St. Martins), New 
Zealand (including Cook Islands, British 


Samoa and 


Danger (Pukapuka), Manihiki, 


Palmerston (Avarua), Penrhyn (Tongareva), 
Rakaanga, Savage (Niue), and Suwarraw 
Islands), Trinidad (including Tobago), and 
Windward Islands (Grenada, The Grenadines, 
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St. Lucia and St. Vincent), will be: Letters 
for the first ounce or fraction, 5 cents instead 
of 2 cents, the present rate; letters, for each 
additional ounce or fraction, 3 cents instead of 


2 cents; post cards (single), 3 cents instead of 


2 cents; post cards (double), 6 cents instead 
of 4 cents. 

With respect to the payment of postage on 
correspondence addressed to foreign countries, 
attention is invited to the importance of pre- 
paying postage in full, since articles on which 
the postage has not been prepaid, or has not 





December, 1931 


been fully prepaid, represent money which 
should be realized by the post office of mailing 
in this country, and when dispatched are sub- 
ject to special treatment which necessarily 
involves more or less delay, in some. cases 
sufficient to miss an intended steamship dis- 
patch. Furthermore, as the deficiency in 
postage (doubled to most countries, including 
all of the above) is collected on delivery, un- 
paid or short-paid articles may be refused by 
addressees. 


(Continued on page 196) 


oO° 
“Shorthand’s a Man’s Job” 


(Continued from page 168) 


a week, a mild diplomatic intrigue was in full 
swing, calculate! to drive a wedge between 
Parliament and its new financial adviser. It 
came to nothing; Shuster did not fall into the 
trap. Nevertheless, it was openly said that the 
Americans would not last more than three 
months; their predecessors had found it im 
possible to institute fiscal reforms, and so 
would the newcomers 

They found in the treasury service no per- 
manent records or statistics. There had been 
no attempt to centralize the revenues; each 
province had its own collecting and disbursing 
agency. No budget existed, although a French 
financial expert had been working on one for 
two years. The Government had overdrawn 
its account at the Imperial Bank some 
$400,000. The Cabinet officials were neither 
disposed nor equipped by experience or train- 
ing to stamp out the practice of graft. The 
various Government departments had been in 
the habit of spending, without supervision or 
control, such funds as they had been able to 
collect. There was no way of knowing whence 
the revenues came, or whither they went. 

Such was the situation when Shuster came 
upon the scene. The reforms that he insti 
tuted, with the backing of Parliament, are too 
numerous to chronicle here. But within a few 
weeks after the passage of the law setting 
him upon Persia’s financial throne he was 
paying salaries and meeting foreign obliga- 
tions when they fell due, something thereto 
fore unheard of. In a world of constant 
friction and intense animosity, with the threat 
of Russian intervention always in the back- 
ground and an attempt to overthrow the Con 
stitutionalist government never absent, the 
Americans carried on for nine months. In that 
time they brought order out of chaos, despite 
the continued opposition met with. 

Aided and abetted by Russia, the former 
Shah fomented a revolution, which had as 
its object the recapture of the throne. Treachery 
was discovered in the Cabinet itself! A pro- 
posal was made to Mr. Shuster by the Russian 





Minister that he stand aside during the revolu- 
tion, and allow the Government to sink int 
bankruptcy and ruin; that his reward would 
be a more comfortable berth under the Shah— 
when he should regain the throne. The offer 
was declined—none too politely, I’m afraid. 

But one man, backed by a rather spineless 
Cabinet and openly opposed by two of the most 
powerful nations in Europe, could not hold 
out forever. Cabinet “crises” were of daily 
occurrence. Russia demanded that Mr. Shuster 
be dismissed! They had found him too dif 
ficult to handle. Other arbitrary demands 
were made. The answer of a desperate and 
downtrodden people, voiced through their 
Parliament, was an emphatic No! 

While Persia made military preparations to 
repel the invading Bear from the North, two 
conspirators, captured by the capital police, 
confessed that they had been hired to assas- 
sinate Shuster. The Government insisted that 
he be accompanied everywhere by a_ body- 
guard. He smiles now at the thought of the 
powerful Czarist Government sending an in 
vading army into Persia merely to oust an 
American financial adviser. By a coup d'état, 
the Cabinet members who favored yielding 
to Russia forced the members of Parliament 
out of office. Since the Americans had been 
employed by these lawful representatives of 
the people, their work came abruptly to an 
end. The people were in a high state of ten- 
sion, and Mr. Shuster, rather than countenance 
open revolt by his own resistance, decided to 
withdraw from the scene, and, returning to 
Washington, he resumed his practice of law. 
Since 1916 he has been president of the 
Century Company, former publishers of the 
St. Nicholas and Century magazines, and now 
publishers of the Century Dictionary and other 
books. 

Mr. Shuster’s experiences indicate that the 
life of a stenographer need not necessarily be 
humdrum. His success, of course, has been 
due to his own ability, but no one can deny 
that stenography gave him his chance. 
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Seventieth Anniversary of the Transcontinental 
Telegraph 


From “Dots and Dashes,” issued monthly by Western Union Telegraph Company 
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| (Concluded from page 192) 
Part Il 
| INCREASE IN POSTAGE RATES TO Canada Parcel Post 
| THE Fe 1LLOWING aS, JUNTRIES z Fourteen cents a pound is the postage rate applicable 
EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 1, 193] to parcel-post packages addressed for delivery in 
Great Britain (England, Scotland and Wales) Canede 
Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State. 
fs PARCEL POST RATES TO FOREIGN 
Letters for the first ounce or fraction >» cents COUNTRIES 
| Letters for each additional ounce or fraction. 3 cents 
| Post cards (single) : 3 cents om : 
: Post cards (double) 6 cents The postage rate applicable to parcel-post 
packages addressed for delivery in all foreign 
Canada and Newfoundland (Including countries, with the exception of those listed 
4 Labrador ) below, is FOURTEEN CENTS A POUND OR FRACTION 
: ' at Pes — THEREOF. Parcels addressed to the following 
etters for each ounce or fraction 3} cents - 4 
} Post cards (single) 2 cents Countries are subject to the postage rate of 
{ Post cards (double) 4 cents THIRTEEN CENTS FOR THE FIRST POUND OR FRAC- 
5 TION, AND TWELVE CENTS FOR EACH ADDITIONAL 
‘ Air Mail POUND OR FRACTION, plus a surcharge of five 
cents per parcel. 
The rate (postage plus air-mail fee) appli- Mexico 
cable to air-mail articles for Canada and Argentina Costa Rica Panama 


, . . . ~ » hy >. a 
Newfoundland ( including Labrador) is: Bolivia Dominic an Republic Paraguay 
Brazil Ecuador Peru 
For first ounce or fraction . 6 cents Chile (Guatemala Salvador (El) 
For each additional ounce or fraction 10 cents Colombia Honduras (Republic of) Spain 


O. G. A. Club & Prize Awards 





Bronze Pin Mamie May, Corlears Junior Pauline Germain, High School, Martha Schwarze, High School, 
; , : High School, New York, Burlington, Vermont Springfield, Illinois 
] Sara Tomlinson, High School, New York Irene Shadle, High School, Bessie Hont, Hutchinson Cen 
Lambertville, New Jersey Carl Westerberg, High School, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania tral High School, Buffalo, 
Hazel Yentzer, High School, Hackettstown, New Jersey Ruth England, High School, New York 
Coudersport, Pennsylvania Wilma M. Leopold, High Oswego, Kansas Cecilia Carroll, St. Margaret's 
Evelyn Swanson and Elsa School, Glandorf, Ohio E. Springsteel, High School, School, Dorchester, Massa 
Ahola, High School, Eagle Virginia Harvey, Academy of Ramsey, New Jersey chusetts 
River, Wisconsin Our Lady, Peoria, Illinois Imelda A. Hay, Mt. Mercy Ethel Witt, McKinley Senior 
Evelyn Harer, Township High Louise Haag, High School, Academy, Grand Rapids, High School, Marshfield, 


School, Palatine, [linois Maplewood, Missouri Michigan Wisconsin 
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Selection of Dictation Matter 
From “Factors of Shorthand Speed” 
By David Wolfe Brown 
Late Official Reporter, U. 8S. House of Representatives 


(One of each pair of words is correct in the place it appears; select the right one as you read iony.) 
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News gleaned about all that which 


oes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 
"oe = 


HERE an} THERE —— 
in the Office Equipment Field 










NEFIX— 
kK sounds as if 
it has some- 

thing to do with 
fixing knees. Well, 
it isn’t quite that, 
but it is a mighty 
useful jigger for you 
to take along with 
you when traveling 
with your portable 
typewriter. Knefix 
enables one to oper- 
ate a portable type- 
writer “without a 
desk, table, or even 
chair or stool,” its 
promoters aver. 
The device clamps 
firmly around the 
legs so that the 
typewriter rests comfortably on the knees. 
The distance from operator to keyboard can 
be handily adjusted. Demounting is a matter 
of a couple of seconds, as the device auto- 
matically folds itself under the base of the 
machine between special legs which add less 
than one inch to the height of the machine 
The contraption weighs but a pound and a 


half. It is attached to any regular portable 
by four bolts. ~The inventor is Mr. Lauri 
Pihkala, whose home is in Finland. His 


photograph with the attachment in operation 
was kindly lent us by Business Equipment 
Topics, from which magazine we secured the 
story also. 


HESE days of many gunmen—at least the 

newspapers tell us more about them than 
ever before—may be responsible for a practical 
and interesting novelty manufactured in Ger- 
many. It is the “Eclat” nailing pistol. It is 
in the shape of a revolver and is operated in 
the same manner, by pulling a trigger. The 
barrel contains a supply of strong steel 


staples which are used for tacking labels and 
posters to cases or boards, nailing furnishings 
to walls or tables, fixing wiring and flex to 
walls, and for fastening signs, etc. in window 
displays. 


This pistol is pressed firmly against 








“Knefiz” being demonstrated by ils 
inventor, Lauri Pihkala 


the objects or ma- 


terials to be fast- 
ened, the trigger 
pulled, and, presto! 
a staple is shot 
forth! 


MPROVE- 

MENTS and 
innovations come 
even in typewriter 
ribbons. There are 
the “Duotone” rib- 
bons made by 
Shallcross, for in 
stance. This is a 
ribbon with a reser- 
voir An ink res 
ervoir in the bot 
tom half of the 
ribbon feeds ink 
into the top half of the ribbon as the ink is 
used. When reading about this it seemed 
strange to us to hear that the ink fed upwards. 
But you know if you put a piece of cloth into 
a bow! of water leaving a piece of it above 
the water the moisture gradually extends to 
the very tip of the protruding cloth. This 
same principle evidently works in a typewriter 
ribbon that is heavily laden with ink in the 
lower half of the ribbon. Sounds a good idea 
to us! 


EMINGTON NOTES is back again with 
After an interruption of 


a new name. 
five years, publication of Remington Notes 
has been resumed by the Remington-Rand 


Business Service, Inc., under the new name 
“Rem-Rand Notes.” It is announced that from 
six to ten issues will be published annually 
Says Mr. C. D. Proctor, advertising man- 
ager of the company, “the magazine was pub- 
lished for a period of ten years. Although 
suspended five ago, irom fifteen to 
twenty requests are still received each month 
from persons asking to be placed on the mail- 
ing list. This publication is designed for sec- 
retaries, stenographers, and general clerical 
workers, as well as commercial students.” The 
magazine is the same size as an ordinary 


years 
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fashion 


letterhead General stories, section, 
movie and book reviews, informative articles 
on typewriters, systems, accounting machines, 
protection of records, are among the good 


things found in the first issue of the magazine 


under its new name. 
HIE Noiseless Portable Typewriters are 
here! In the September issue of Business 


Remington Type- 
Underwood 


Equipment Topics, both the 
writer Company the 
Typewriter Company announce the fact 


and 
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The 


work and 


tions with hig general office staffs waste 


paper basket idea speeds up porter 


does away with the possibility of overlooking 
wastebaskets hidden beneath desks.” 
AJEND is another and modern way oft 


1 


saying “page end,” for the 
the 


contraption 1s 
ot type 
with 


one which indicates wher« 
writing ends. It is a 
figures printed thereon numbered from 34 down 


to 2. It is placed behind the paper rest 


page 


piece of metal 


jutting upwards, with the low numbers 


that they are placing a portable noise at the top As you type, your paper goes 
less machine on the market. Although nie around the platen and then upwards 
we have not yet tried it, it has been The top of your paper gets to 34, then 
our idea that a portable machine that 4 as you type a line’ or two more the 
emitted no noise would be just the thing 6 indicator shows 32, then 30, on until 
for the student who “burns the mid — the word STOP is reached. Then it 1s 
night oil.” time to take the paper out of the machine 
—10 and go ahead with another sheet. Our 
HE four essentials of a folder are been 12 friend, Mr. C. I. Schupp, out in Los 
strength of fiber, resistance to tear, <n Angeles, invented this helpful device 
stiffness, and smooth surface. It must ¢ 
be able to stand erect in the file, the —i6 { NE of the important announce 
surface must be hard as well as smooth, -18 ments coming trom a typewriter 
so that it won't ruffle, it must not dry —20 company this spring was that Mr. J. E 
out and crumble with age, and—what Neahr, who has been connected with the 
is most important—the tabs must not 22 typewriting industr for thirty years 
break off. Oh, how annoying it is to 4 and who retired from active service last 
go to your files and find tabs broken _26 year, is in the game again 
off—you might just as well have failed boas Mr. Neahr had been for twenty years 
to file your correspondence! be general sales manager for the Under 
All these qualities mentioned at 30 wood Typewriting Company, and afte: 
claimed for the new Kraft folders added ee his strenuous labors decided that he 
to the line of Shaw-Walker Company, _34 needed time to play more golf, to 
makers of office furniture and filing spend his winters in the South, to 
equipment. These folders are made of travel, and to devote more time to 
Northern Spruce and it is claimed that | home and family For more than a 
because of the conditions of the paper ' year he lived rigidly up to the tenets 
market this wonderful buy is possible Pajend of his commitment, but, as Business 
to the users of filing equipment. ‘ Equipment Topics said, “Resoundingly 
vigorous in health, it was much too 
ROM Credit Financial Manage unlike his character to bury so much 
ment, a magazine that our credit manager knowledge and ability, and to be a witness 
peruses quite often, the following paragraph only to the procession which he could so 


is culled. It points out once more the neces 
sity for the development of neatness while in 
school, because that is what is expected of you 
in the business world. It's a good suggestion: 

“*All wastebaskets in right-hand aisle at 


five o'clock.’ Rule of several large corpora 


substantially contribute to by personal par- 
ticipation.” So Mr. Neahr 
prominent executive position with the Vari 


found in the 


has accepted a 


typer Corporation and will be 


new executive offices of this company in the 
Chrysler Building, New 


York 


City. 









As handy as a 
ticket punch! 


















Neva-Clog Stapling Pliers 
made by the Neva-Clog Products 
Company, of Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Stop—Look—Listen 


By Harold Whitehead, of Boston University, in “Your Job” 
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Changes in the Underwood Organization 


HAT has happened to the world’s 
champion typists, people ask, now that 

the International Contests are no more? 
As some of you know, George L. Hossfield 
has been assigned to take over important 
duties in the Schools Sales Division of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company. It was on 
October 21, 1913, that Mr. Hossfield first took 
up typewriting, and in April of the following 
year he won his first championship, the 
Eastern States Novice championship. He 
steadily climbed until, in 1918, he won the 
World's Professional championship, typing at 
the rate of 143 words a minute. Mr. Hoss- 
field has been champion nine times. During 
his years as a demonstrator he has visited 
every part of the United States and is, there- 
fore, well known in the commercial school 


field. His new position places him where he 
can be most helpful to his thousands of friends. 

Albert Tangora, who has won the World's 
Championship four times, is devoting his time 
to visiting schools and codéperating with the 
teachers in different personal ways. 

And George W. Gaskill has become Assis- 
tant Sales Manager of the Portable Division. 

Barney Stapert helps in the demonstration 
work, and will be found busy in the Publicity 
Department. 

The man who has written with least errors 
in an International Contest (one misspacing 
in an hour’s work), our good friend “Ossie”"— 
William F. Oswald—is now assistant to Emil 
A. Trefzger, recently made Underwood Sales 
Manager, and who, in 1914, wore the crown as 
champion typewriter operator of the world. 
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Negligence Cases 


today, negligence cases make up the greater 

part of the daily calendar. This is par- 
ticularly true in the larger cities, where traffic 
is heavy and the hazard of accident is natu- 
rally increased by the congestion of population. 
It has been estimated that in New York City 
ninety per cent of the cases appearing on the 
Supreme Court calendar are cases involving 
accidents of one kind or another. 

Every reporter, therefore, should have at 
his finger-tips the vast array of phrases that 
apply to this type of litigation. Because of the 
natural similarity of one negligence case to 
another, and the consequent repetition of 


I: almost every civil court in this country 


phraseology, the accident case is especially 
susceptible to the art of phrasing. In case after 
case, the reporter will meet the same ques- 
tions from the attorney, the same replies by 
the witness—even the same charge by his 
honor, the Court. Although, as a rule, the 
negligence case is much faster than any other 
type of reporting, once the common phrases 
are learned for these ever-recurring terms, the 
reporter will forget the speed and find himself 
writing much more comfortably than he will 
on the slower contract or criminal case. 

On the pages following we give some of the 
most valuable phrases applicable to this type 
of case. A word or two editorially regarding 
some of them may be of assistance in helping 
you commit them to your memory and even- 
tually to your writing vocabulary. 


Important Distinctions 


First, there should be a distinction made 
between negligent and negligence, as noted. 
Many reporters use the n for both words; 
but, while we have never known the two words 
to conflict seriously, in the interest of absolute 
accuracy, a distinction should be made. In 
such a sentence as “I charge you that an error 
of judgment is not necessarily negligence” a 
distinction is decidedly called for. 

The directional phrases are perhaps the 
most valuable group that we have in negligence 
work. Most cases of this type arise from 
automobile collisions on the street or on the 


public highway. Always the scene of the acci 
dent is described in terms of the compass. It 
is vital that the reporter know these phrases, 
and know them automatically. It will be noted 
that d is written to express direction and 
k for corner when phrased with the dire 
tion. These two expedients may be used 
freely with the whole directional group. 


Spec ial Modifications 


Wheel is written as el in all phrases; but, 
of course, when standing alone, it is written 
in full. 

We have found in our personal reporting 
experience that the outline suggested for 
fracture 1s much more facile and distinctive 
than the full outline. When it can be phrased, 
however, it may be expressed by f, alone, and 
intersected. 

B may be used to express bone in all phrases, 
joined or disjoined, depending upon the outline 

S safely and distinctively expresses side in 
all reporting phrases, such as on the other 
side, on this side, etc. 

Track standing alone should be written 
fully, but in phrases ¢ is sufficient 

Strike and struck standing alone will not 
be abbreviated, but the phrase given for strike 
him or struck him will be found handy with 
a speedy witness on the stand trying to describe 
how the man got hurt. 

The outline for stop is a suggestion for the 
reporter only. He alone will appreciate its 
importance, knowing how frequently and how 
fast this little word is flung at him. It is 
especially valuable since it can be phrased, 
as indicated 

Standstil is a sister phrase to stop. Both of 
these phrases are recommended to the harassed 
reporter. 

The difference between part and platform 
in phrases (using p for both of them) is that 
part is always joined and platform is inter 
sected. When this distinction cannot be ob- 
served, they should be written in full. 

Drive (also driver) is another valuable 
expedient for a word that is occurring daily, 
even by the minute, in court. 
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This group of phrases and their variations 
make up a great part of almost every accident 
case. We suggest that they be learned not 
as “blind” terms, but as key phrases. Many 
of them can be extended to similar terms, 
not covered by the illustrated outlines. The 
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most valuable phrase to the reporter is the 
phrase that will stretch, to take care not only 
of the oft-repeated term, but the numerous 
variations as well that crop up im every re- 
porter’s daily experience. The forms we suggest 
here have been thoroughly tested in actual work 
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Another Diamond Medal Winner 


_ HER reporter has risen to the high 
spee ranks This month we announce 
diamond medal by Mr 
Sidney Traimor, of Chicago. Mr. Trainor thus 


joins the select class of those who have written, 
under test 


the winning of the 


conditions, two hundred words a 
minute on solid matter. 

Mr. Trainor’s skill is not however, 
in Chicago. For two years he has been doing 


active reporting work in that city, being af- 


news, 


filiated with the reporting t i Carrier, 
Gurtler & Drobnis. In t 
earned for 


at short time he has 


himself an enviable reputation for 
fast and accurate reporting 

Mr. Trainor’s accession to the expert ranks 
is all the more remarkable since but three years 
ago he had no reporting experience and was 
at that time employed as a secretary. A grad 
uate of Burlington High School, Burlington, 


Iowa, he entered the stenographic and secre 
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tarial field, and eventually became secretary 
to the vice-president of the American Meat 
Packers in Chicago, a position which he held 
for four years. But in 1928, he decided to 
enter the reporting profession, and in February 
of that year enrolled at 
Gregg College for the re- 
porting course. He remained 
in attendance at the school 
until August of 1929, when 
he successfully completed the 
speed requirements for grad- 
Chen he went out on 
into the free-lance 
Chicago, where in 


uation 
his own, 
field in 
barely two years’ time he has 
made a place for himself by 
his skill, 

An especially interesting 
angle to Mr. Trainor’s suc- 
cess is the fact that he is 
left-handed, and does all his 
reporting with his left hand 
There is, of course, no inher- 
ent reason why a left-handed 
reporter 


cannot succeed as 
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well as a right-handed one, but this is the 
very first time, we believe, that the extraor 
dinarily high speed which Mr. Trainor has 
achieved has gained by a left 
handed writer. 


ever been 

At a future date we hope to 

reproduce in this department 

a page of Mr. Trainor’s 
actual reporting notes, simply 
to satisty our own curtosity 
and that of our readers as 
to what left-handed 
looks like! 

Mr. Trainor 
instruction at 
Gregg under the 
supervision of Miss Helen 
W. Evans, herself a diamond 
medal winner and one of the 
fastest writers of the country 
This is the third diamond 
winner that Miss 
Evans has launched upon a 
reporting 
in addition to the scores who 


speed 
recely ed his 


reporting 
College 


medal 
successful career, 


have gone from her classes 
reporter's chair. 


You reporters are eligible for the Stenographers’ Contest | 


Why not take part? 


All in the Line of Duty! 


VERY now and then we hear of some 
RB unusually interesting expedition made 

possible to some stenographer by means 
of Gregg Shorthand. Last year we published 
the story of the two girls who were working 
their way around the world in this way, and 
succeeding admirably. 


Brandenburg in South America 


Not long ago we had a very interesting letter 
from Harold Brandenburg, dated from San- 
tiago, Chile. He told us that he was there as 
secretary with a business mission sent down 
by the law firm of Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine in connection with a $375,000,000 
nitrate merger 

To quote from his letter, “We arrived at 
Tocopilla, the port outlet for the nitrate in 
dustry centered on what is called the Tocopilla 
Pampa, which is a stretch of level country 
inland, a portion of a 700-mile long stretch of 
nitrate country that is at its widest some fifty 
miles wide. We rode in Packards overland 
from Tocopilla to the original Anglo-Chilean 
Consolidated Nitrate Corporation plant at 
Maria Elena. Here we were luxuriously 
housed in the very modern houses which have 


been built for the employees (not to mention 
the directors), enjoyed banquets and 
dances for several We inspected the 
plant, which other 
features two of the largest Diesel engines in 
South America (5600 horsepower each) and 


and 
days. 
great 


contains among 


seven others not so enormous, the huge stone- 
crushing plant, leaching tanks (10 of them, 
with 7500-ton capacity each), and all the other 
paraphernalia which makes up the working 
background of this city of 10,000 built on the 
desert around this one and only product (noth- 
ing other than the plant and houses, not even 
cactus is to be seen).’ 


Skilled in Both Typing and Shorthand 


A glance at the records of the contests of 
the National Shorthand 
tion will show that Mr. 
of the most accurate shorthand writers alive 
today. What is more, he possesses that very 
rare and very valuable combination of short 
hand and typing skill. In fact, one of his 
trophies is the diamond pin which marks him 
as one of the elect who have written more 
than one hundred words a minute net for a 


half hour on the typewriter. 


Reporters’ Associa 
srandenburg is one 
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